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Secret Hiſtory 
"NES TER -- 
SCEPTE R. &. 


7 AE SCEPTER among the 
>| is efteem'd the Em- 


the Majeſty of the Prince. © © þ 
By putting the Croww# upon the Princes 
Head, he is cloth'd with Fog Deny and = 
Authority of .a SOVERETGN : And + 
the firſt A& of the Subject, after the Crows 
is ſo plac'd upon the Head of their King, 
is to come and do him Homage. 
In ſome Kingdoms, in Spain for Exam- .- 
ple, fo ſoon as the Crows is plac'd on the 
Head of their Monarch, the Archbiſhop. 
turns the King round to ſhew him to the rl 
wo 12  Peopley 4 as (NM 


| C4) 
People, and the Heralds proclaim, B E- 
HOLD THE KING! 

When the King is thus crown'd, the 
Sword is put into his Hand, ſignifying Pow- 
er, and then the SCEPTER denoting 

T he 
Theſe Three are inſeparable from the Of- 
fice of a Monarch: oy Dignity and Ma- 
jeſty, repreſented by the Crown, He is plac? 
in a Superiour Station, entitled to the Sub. 
jection of his People, and cloath'd with a 
Right to command them. By the Sword 
he 1s veſted with Power ; which Power is 

to be employ'd to defend and protect them, 
and to execute Juſtice upon fuch of them 
as offend : And by the SCEPTER He 
is ſuppos'd to adminiſter all the Parts of 
Civil Government in Times of Peace. 

This Adminiſtration contains many Par- 
ticulars, ſuch as, | 


Diſtributing Juſtice between Man and 
Man. t 


Hearing Petitions. 
Redreſſing Publick Grievances. 
Maintaining Correſpondencies Abroad. 
| Encouraging Commerce. 
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Boaſting 


. 
Enacting wholſom Laws. 


Preſerving the Liberties of the P le. 
and the Juſt Rights of the Crown, " by 


Supporting Religion : And briefl doing 5 
Des. Thing needful to the Public "Tran- 
quility, and the General Good of the 
Country. 


The SCFPTER ſeemsto be the moſt 
eſſential Part of the Monarch; without 
which, the Crown and the Sword are in- 
ſignificant Trophies of Monarchy : The 
SCEPTER is the End and Reaſon, tho? - 
not the Cauſe of the Dignity and Power. 

In the due Exerciſe of the Kingly Office, 
theſe Three are inſeparable from one ano- 
ther, and ought to be inſeparable from the 
Perſon of the Sovereign, never to be de- 
mitted from the Throne. It is true, the 
Firſt never ,can be ſeparated from the Per- 
ſon of the Prince: He that lays down the 
Crown, lays down the King; the Office 
tails not to go along with the Enſigns of 
the Office; but as to the Sword and 
SCEPTE R, it has not been always ſo: 
Princes have frequently thought fir to com- 
mit them, tao much, to the Direction and 
Management of a Third Hand, but eſpe- 
cially the SCEPTER: Yet this is very 

EY Is ſeldom _ 
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(6) | 
ſeldom done, but firſt or laſt it tends to 
the Diſhonour and Diſſatisfaction of the 
Prince, and to the Injury of the Subject, 
of which frequent Examples will occur to 
us in the following Haſtory. © | 
Whenever any of our Princes have 
thought fir, to act ſo beneath the Office 
of a Sovereign, as to commit either the 
Sword or the SCEPTER tothe Con- 
duct of a Subject, it has never faib'd to 
produce bad Effects to themſelves and 
to their Subjects: And if we were to ſearch 
far into Hiſtory, we ſhould find that al- 
moſt all the Diviſions and Civil Strife, 
which have happen'd in this Nation, have 
been the Conſequences of ſeparating the 
Sword and the SC EPTAH R from the 
Cron. e 
Sometimes it has been occaſion'd by the 
Encroachment and Ambition of the Sub- 
jects, Who have endeavour'd to take the 
SCEPTER out of the Prince's Hand ; 
as in the Caſe of our Civil Wars, from 
the Baron-Wars, to the late N! 
Breach in the Reign of King Charles 1. 
wherein the Sword eſpecially was fepara- 
ted from the Crown by the ſucceſsful Vo- 
lence of the Subject, in Rebellion. | 
Sometimes it is 'occaſion'd by the Eaſie 
Monarch's committing the SC EPT EK 
into the Hands of Favourites, on Pretence 
of delivering themſelves from the — 


He” 


. 
of the Adminiſtration; and this has been 
the Foundation of all the Factions, which 
have agitated theſe Kingdoms for ſome 
Ages, and by which we are devolv'd al- 
moſt entirely into. the Government of Par- 
tiert. 9 N 
Of this Evil this Hiſtory ſhall give ſome 
brief Account; eſpecially as it relates to 
what has paſt among us for the laſt Three 
or Four — in which more than Ever, 
our Monarchs ha ve ſupinely given up the | 
SCEPTEKR into the Hands of their Mi. 
niſters of State; and they again, for the 
obtaining and keeping it in their Hands, 
have fill'd us with the conſtant Intriegues 
of Parties to the Deſtruction of the Pub- 
lick Peace, and expoſing the Kingdom to 
the unfatisfy*d Avarice of Stateſmen and 
Politicians; who on every Side have made 
Shipwreck of the Publick to ſupport them- 
ſelves, and have waſted the Subject to 
preſerve their private Intereſt. ee 
After the Civil War was over, wherein 
Tumult had ſeparated the Sword from the - 
Crown, and at laſt turn'd its Edge againſt 
ihe Sovereign; the Reſtoration of Kin 
Charles II. together with the Perſon Of 
the King, reſtor'd the Sovereignty in all its 
Parts; and ſetting the Crown upon his 
Head, he had the Sword and SCEPTEK 
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too put into his Hands. 
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The Sword; Good Max, he made as th, 


tle uſe of, as he could, for Reaſons which 
every One was then fatisfy'd with; par. 
ticularly that the Kingdom having been 
tird with War, the People were fated 
with Blood, and every One embrac'd 
Peace with a Willingneſs, natural to Na- 
tions exhauſted by Armies; this made it 
worth no Man's while to ſeek having the 
Sword put into his Hands in that Reign. 


But the SC E PTE R had another Fate | 


the Prince, a Man of Pleaſure, and given 
up to a Luxurious, Effeminate Courſe, 


went a great Length, in drawing the Na- 


tion after him into a General De auchery, 
till the looſe Reins of Government hangi 

down, the SCEPTER became a Pre 
to a Popiſh Party, in the Perſon of the 
Duke of Jork. What diſmal Conſequen- 
ces happen d in the latter End of the 


Reign of this Prince, from the ſecret De- 


ſigns of a. Popiſb and Tyrannick Pa 

who acted aer the Shadow, and by 
the Influence of that Duke, while the 
SCEPTER was thus given up into his 
Hands, let the Burning of London, the 
Arbarities in Scotland, the Innocent 
Blood ſhed in the Streets of London, and 
the Croſs of Edinburgh bear Witneſs of; 
whilſt the King, who was the beſt natur'd 
Man, as well as the moſt merciful King 


| in the, World, ſupinely doz'd in the * | 
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and by the Witcheraft of a Wh-—1 

ſuffering the Blood of his People to be ſhed 
by him, who had, as we may ſay, ſnatcbd 


The Reaſon of going back to this fla- 


lively Manner, repreſent to the preſent 
Age, this op Truth, and which will, 
with a double Force, recur to us in the 
Uſe of this Hiſtory, viz. That the beſt 
Prince may become as fatal.to'a Nation, as 
the worſt Tyrant, when once he ſuffers him. 


TER from the CROWN, and commit: 


the Civil Adminiſtration ta the Hande of a 
bibjetf. e arty 0 ates) T 


ample of King Charles II. eſpecially as it 
was carryed on to an Extream, which, we 


viz. That this Eaſy, Good-natur'd 
Prince, having, as is ſaid above, given the 
SCEPTER irto the Hands of his Bro- 
ther, became ſo diveſted of the PoWer of 
Government, that he could never re-aſ- 
ſume it again; and if Fame lies not, he 
loſt his Life in the Attempt : Something 
like this will be ſeen in the ſubſequent Ca- 
les of which this Hiſtory may ſpealk, tho 
we may not run it 1 ſo great à Len | 


* 


the SCEPTER out of his Hande. 


grant Example is, that I may, in the more 


ſeif to be perſwaded to ſeparate the S CEP. 


| might enlarge | uſefully upon | this Ex⸗ | 


have ſome” Reaſon to ſay, has been our 
Cale ſince, tho? not in ſo great a Degree, 


When 


When King Charles H. whether by fair 
or foul Play, is not the preſent Caſe, 
J 


was Pea laid in his Grave, the Co- 
ronation-Act gravely brought theſe Three 
great Friends, the Sword, the SCEPTER 
and the —_— t _ ge and as 
they put One upon his Head, they put the 
— into his Hands, if he could have 
been ſo much Maſter of himſelf as to have 
kept them. But it was not the Fate of 
the Family to Rule by themſelves; nor 
could the Senſe and Remembrance of the 
Advantage, which He had over his Bro- 
ther in the ing Reign, by taking 
the SC EPI ER out of his Hands, nor 
the Meanneſs of the Figure, Which his 
Brother made on that Account, no, nor 
the Fate of the Crows, in Conſequence of 
his managing the SCEPTER warn 
Him, to prevent his own Ruin by the 
_ Conſequence of the ſame Folly ; but ſu- 
pinely fancying himſelf ſecure on his 
Throne, He gave up the SCEPTER in 
to the Hands of thoſe worſt of Stateſmen, 
the Prieſts ; nay, into the Hands of thoſe 
worſt of Prieſts the Romiſh ; nay, yet work, 
into the Hands of thoſe wort of Rowh 
_ Prieſts the Jeſuits. 88 
What was the Iſſue of their ſeparating 
the SC EPT E R from the Crows in King 
ame is Reign, it needs not that this Hi 
tory ſhould repeat. We cannot ſay, "he 
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the Ki nted of it at all; no, not un- 
der his Sufloringes on that Account: But 
it muſt he acknowledg'd, This blindneſs 
was owing to the Extream of Zeal, which 
that Prince had for the Romiſh Church, and 
for their Clergy, which ſome, more unkind 


to him, call BIGOTTRY : But it ſhould 


not be forgotten, That he was not the firſt 
of his Family, that had been a Martyr to 


his Affection for the Clergy, and laid 


down his Life at the Feet of the Church. 


The Kingdom reap'd the Benefit of this 


Pious Folly in the Revolution; but with 
this Diſadvantage, vis. That Cuſtom 
had naturaliz'd the Method of demitting 
the SCEPTER, by the Sovereign into 
the Hands of his Servants ; and in the 
next Reign, the Courtiers did not ſo much 
labour to have the Practice continu'd,- as 
to form themſelves into Parties, to ſecure 
it to themſelves, - and prevent One another; 
taking it for a receiv d Maxim in Govern- 
ment, That the King would keep the 
Croun upon his Head, and perhaps being 
a Martial Prince, would take the Manage- 
ment of the Sword into his own Hand; 
but for the SCEPTER, that was their 
Province, and they were Sure of it. 

They were not miſtaken in their Gueſs, 


tho it was not from the Inclination of 


the King, to have it ſo, as it had been in 


the preceding Reign, wy from an Acct | 


* 


* 
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Perſons, as One brought up in the Ezgliſh 


| Men's Eyes, and hear with Other Men's 
Ears, more than his own in almoſt every 


Which has never yet been extinguiſh ; 
ps | l 


(12) 
dent in the. King's Circumſtances, which 
made it impoſſible to be otherwiſe for a 
while. The King was a Stranger tho” not 
an Alien: He was of the Blood Royal in 
a collateral Line, but of a Foreign and Fe- 
male Branch; having been bred abroad, 
and never having been here before, ex- 
cept once at his Marriage of the Princeſs, 
it was impoſſible He ould have a per- 
tect Knowledge of Things, much leſs of 
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Court might have: He knew as much of 
the Political Intereſt of England, and how 
it ſtood related to Foreign Intereſts and 
Nations, as any Prince in Chriſtendom ; 
but when he came to Adminiſtration of 
Civil Affairs, He could not but be at ſome 
Loſs, and was oblig'd to fee with other 


Thing that came before him. 

This naturally devolv'd the SCE. 
TER into the Hands of the Subject, and 
Matters relating to the Civil Govern- 
ment, were neceſſarily committed to ſuch 
Men, as his Majeſty thought fitteſt to con- 
ige m. 7 | 

The Choice of theſe Men'was the Sub- 
ject not of the King's Free-Wall- only, but 
of the whole Kingdom's Agency, and this 
put the Nation into that Flame of Parties 
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and which it is fear'd never will: Nayy 
ſuch is the Fate of this unhappy Iſland, 
that it is hard to ſay, whether it would 
be well at this Time, that this Fire ſhould 
he totally extinguiſhed or no. Such is the 
natural . ity of Mankind to exerciſe 
power in a Tyrannical Manner, to the 
Prejudice of thoſe, whom they have in 
Subjection to that Power, that it is doubt- 
ful whether the Check, every Party is to 
each other, is not needful to the whole, 
in Order to reſtrain them from Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion. 4 
It is true, when ever a Juſt Monarch, 
keeping the SCEPTER in his own 
Hands, ſhall rule without the Direction 
of his Miniſters of State, I mean without 
their Over-ruling Direction, then indeed 
He may ſet his Foot on the Neck of this 


Hydra, and put an End to the very Name, 


as well as being of Parties in the Nation; 
HEAVEN ſay Amen to the Prayer, that it 
may be ſo, Hiſtory will ſerve to excite the 
Wiſhes of Good Men for ſuch an Event, 
by ſhewing what Convulſions, in Mat- 
ters Civil and Sacred, this Iſland has felt 
for want of ſuch a Government, in the 
laſt Thirty Years, 

It was full Three Years after the Revo- 
lution, when the King finding He had 
parted with the SCEP TE R to ſome, 
i/ho were not the beſt qualify'd to uſe it, 
| | Was 
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If there be any ſu 
Religious Men talk much of, viz. 0f 


(14) 
was oblig'd to ſhift Hands; unhappy on 
ly in this, That the firſt Notice of his 
ſty, That it was not ſo much an Fr. 
rour to give the SCEPTER into the 
Hands of theſs Men and not thoſe, as it 
was, that he gave it into any Hands out 
of his Own : That his Miſtake was not in 

iving the SC EPT ER to Men not qua- 
Fea to uſe it, hut in imagining, that any 
Subject could be qualify'd for it. 
Thing as, which 


Ms being the Lord's Anointed, it ſeems 
to lie here, Not in the Oyl Sacred at the 


Coronation of the Kings, but in being a- 


avinted from HE AVE N with the Spirit 
of Government, of which the Sacred Oy] is | 


the Emblem or Type only. 


2 . 9 8 IF 
This Sacred Anointing, or Spirit of Go- 
vernment, is an Attribute, as incommu- 


nicable as the Blood Royal; and being Pe- 


culiar to thoſe who are born Kzngs, the 
ing can no more inveſt a Subject with 
it, than He can cauſe him to be a Branch 
of his Blood, or infuſe the Royal Crimſon 
into his Veins. * n i 
We will not diſpute with any, whether 
there is ſuch a Spirit of Government, ſuch 
an Anointing from Heaven; peculiar to all 
Kings or no: Without Doubt to ſome 2 8 


has been, and by Conſequence may be, 
and we N | 8 15 
Now tho” the SCEPTER may be 
demitted to a Subject, and the Civil Ad- 
miniſtration be deputed by the Sovereign 
to his Miniſters of State, as it too Often 
has been; yet, He can make no Deputati» 
on of the Spirit of Government, the Pas» 
ternal Genius of a „the large exten» 
live Soul of a Monarch, whole Eyes re- 
gard his whole Kingdom, and who cannot 
ſtoop to the mean narrow Views of Pri- 
vate Temper, or Self. Intereſted Deſigns ; 
Theſe are the incommunicable Attributes 
of a Royal Birth, and no Subject can re: 
ceive them by Deputation. r 
Hence, when Miniſters of State poſſeſs 
an exorbitant Share of the Royal Favour, 
and encroach thereby upon the Sovereign- 
ty, they very rarely, if ever, fail to de- 
ſcend to Oppreſſion, Injuſtice, Avarice, 
and all the Conſequences of the unbound- 
ed Luſt of Ambition; and in the end, be- 
come Odious to the Princes themſelves, 
and Intolerable to the People, - | 
One Conſequence of this is, That it 
very ſeldom has happen'd, That any Sub- 
ject has engroſs d the SCEPTER, ata 
his own Hands, and has manag'd it for 
the Good of his Country: A difintereſted 
States-Man has been ſo ſeldom heard of, 
that Hiſtory is very barren. of ſuch a Fre. 
T.. 9. ny 
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duction; and many Ages have paſYd ſince 
ONE has appear d, that has really been 
ſo; or if he has, that ever had the good 
Fortune to have it believed of him. 
This is the Reaſon, that almoſt all the 
Favourites of Princes are made more re- 
markable for their heavy Fall, than their 
eaſie Riſing; and not One to an Age hay 
gone off from the Stage, enjoying uninter- 
rupted the full Favour of their Prince; 
and which is yet more rare, not One in 
Fifty, Who has been thus veſted with the 
SCEPTER' has been able to keep it, 
with the Approbation of the Subject, if 
they have enjoy'd that of their Prince, 
From the Moral Obſervation, we return 
to the Narration of Fact, as by the Word 
Hiſtory in the Title, it may be expected. 
King William having, as is noted, found that 
ne had committed the SC EPT E R to 
wrong Hands, fatally for him omitted that 
Juſt Reflection mentioned before, That 
it was wrong to commit it to any Hands 
at all; but ſought out for more proper 
Hands, to ſway that weighty Engine of 
State: In which Enquiry. ſomething Fa- 
tal as well to the King himſelf, as to the 
whole Nation was to be/obſerv'd, © 


- Firſt, This ſhifting the S0 E TENA. 
bout from Hand to Hand, made it Cheap 
Eaſie and Contemptible: The Dignity 
4 | | jy 
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. 
the Government was loſt, and much of tlie 
Majeſty of Government abet. 

Secondly, The Subject liv d in conſtant 
Broils One with another; to ſhare the 


Profits of the S CEPTER was duly re- 
garding the Duty of „ ene 


Firſt, This ſhifting the SC EPT ER 
from Hand to Hand, made it Cheap, Ea- 
ſie and Contemptible: The Dignity of the 
Government was loſt, and much of the 
Majeſty of Government abated. This ap- 
pear'd, in that the S C EPT E R became 
at laſt ſubjected entirely to One of theſe 
Two Incidents. Hit, To the Party who 
had the Money. And Secondly, Lo the 
Majority of the Houſe of C—s. ' By the 
brit of theſe ſuch ſcandalous Things were 
put upon the Government, and upon the 
King in that Reign, that no Hiſtory can 
produce the like: The CROWN became 
a general Mortgage to the City ; Deficien- 
cies of Funds, and late Supplies, ſent the _ 
Sovereign every | Year' a begging to the 
Exchange; and the Treaſury was the Mo- 
nopoly of every Merchant, Who had Cre- 
dit to give Bills of Exchange; '. 
By this Misfortune the Jobbers put the 
Dice upon the Exchequer, and the Publick 
Securities bore Diſcounts ; Which if any 
private Merchant's Bills had gone at, he 
5 / C "mult 
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(18) 
muſt have broke and given up; and had 
it not been powerfully rectify'd at laſt by 
P-——t, by Engroisment of the Bank, 
and other Meaſures, the Treaſury and Ex- 
uer mult in Time have broke alſo. 
- .. The Influences, theſe Things had upon 
the Nation, were evident in that famous 
Strife between the New Eaſt-India Com. 
ny and the Old; which tho' it was a 
bate among a few Citizens and Mer. 
chants only at the firſt, yet was carry'd at 
laſt to that length, as to divide the Court, 
the Government, nay, even the P—— al. 
ſo, and the whole Nation; and had it 
Bone on, the SCBPTER muſt have 
plac'd, not as This or That Part 
evail'd in the Court, or in the Council; 
but as the New Company or the Old had 
evail'd ; And as the King ſaid publickly, 
There was an abſolute Neceflity to unite 
the TWO Companies, or to lay down the 
Government. | 
The Civil Government was not only 1n- 
fluenc'd by Them, and the Houſes of P—t 
influenc'd by Them, but even Elections 
began to be ſo far influenc'd by Them, 
that They ſent Men to be choſen all over 
the Kingdom ; and by the Strength of Mo- 
_ ney, and other Intereſts, had fo many of 
the ſmall Buroxghs in their Management, 
that the Country Gentlemen were glad at 
laſt to ſolicit at London for the f 
5 s 0 | = 0 


(19) 
of the Companies to dave their Inge- 
reſt ; and to their Reproach be it fa 
too many apply*'d to thoſe Men to cal 
their Intereſt to ſuch as were recommend 
ed to the Choice: And theſe Things came 
to ſuch an height, that the Rates and 

Prices of Elections were ſettled upon the 
Exchange of London, or near it, as the 
Stocks of the Banks or Companies are 
now, and roſe or fell, as the Managers 
were pleas d to direct. 

The King was too wit a Prince not to 
{ce theſe Things; and having ſeen them, 
no Wiſe Prince could be Eafie under them, 
What Remedies were poſſible to be ap- 
ply'd, were apply's; but the SCEPTER 
was not remov*d indeed, his Majeſty's Af- 

| fairs would not permit it: The Neceſſi 

of Money made it unavoidable to ſubj 
the SCEPTER too much to that Par- 

7 which could contribute moſt to the 

pplying the Exchequer. 

In the next Place the Houſe of Cs 
appear'd abſolutely neceſfary to be regard- 
ed, and as the High or * Intereſt pre- 
vaibd there, ſo ually They got hold 
of the SCEP ER; this too often ob- 
lig d 3 depute the S C E PTE R 
to thoſe otherwiſe He would not 
by his Choice have been concern d with. | 

In this Variety, it is no Wonder if the = 
Actions * all manner of 

Cenſure; 


9 ( 20 ) 5 85 
Cenſure; not only the Conduct of the Mi. 
niſters was critically examin'd, and the 
Failings, they were at any Time ſuppos d 
to be guilty of expos'd, but the King him- 
ſelf was reproach'd in an unuſual Man- 
ner; the Sincerity of his Deſigns, as well 
as the Wiſdom of his Council reflected on, 
and every Publick Affair paſt the moſt ſe- 
vere Animadverſions, according as thoſe, 
who could not get, or could not keep the 
SCEPTER in their Hands, e i 
to exclaim ; for the diſpoſſeſs d Party were 
always murmuring at the Crown. 

If the High Party had the SCEPTE R, 
then the other complain'd that the King 
employ'd thoſe whom He ought to have 
hang'd; that He was in a Plot to bring in 
King James, and dethrone Himſelf ; that 
He beſtow'd his Favours, and the Re- 
wards of the Government on Tories, and 
on Jacobites, neglecting thoſe Who had 
made Him King, ſerv'd Him faithfully, 
and had ſtood by Him on all Occaſions. 

If the Low Party had the SCEFTER, 
then the Church was turn'd up Trump, and 
the Clergy alarm'd the People with Chi. 
mera's of their Own : Then exorbitant 


Grants, ſtanding Armies, Maſſacre of 


Glenco, advancing of Foreigners, Partition 
Treaty, carrying away the Money, build- 
ing Magnificent Houſes abroad, While the 
Royal Palace lay in Ruins at home, 9975 
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Advantage in Commerce to the Durch, 
and a Thouſand ſuch Things as theſe were 
the Subject of the other Party's Railery | 
and Complaint. 1 

By theſe Complaints They frequently 
made Intereſt in the Nation; brought a- 
bout their Parties alternately to a Majori- 
ty in the Houſe, and by that Means made 
their Way tothe SCEPTE R. This was 
the Reaſon why in that ſingle Reign the 
SCEPTER chang'd Hands oftner, than 
had been known to be done in ſome Ages 
before ; and the Hands, -who had the Ma- 
nagement of it longeſt, were at laſt ſo op- 
preſsd by Numbers, as to be brought to the 
Bar of the Houſe of Lords for Miſconduct, 
beimpeach'd by the Commons, and ſome of 
them try'd. k HY | 

The King unable to direct his Miniſters - 
in Action, and leſs to Protect them when 
calbd to Account for it, ſaw Himſelf weak. 
cned by. theſe Things, in ſuch a Manner, 


that He ſcarce knew where to commit 


the SCEPTER, and much leſs how to 
keep it himſelf, being twice driven to ſub- 
ect Himſelf, SCEPTER and Al, tothe 
Clamours of the Parties whom He had de- 
pos'd, and comply in the meaneſt De- 
mands: As in the Caſe of the disbanding 
the Army, where His Majeſty ſtoop'd al- 
moſt to a Petitioning his People to allow 
Him his Blue Guards, and was deny'*d.. - 
| . \ , A 


' Then in the Caſe of the Act of Re-aſſirn; 


(#2) 


tion, where He was oblig'd to ſee the Re- 
wards, which He had beftow*d upon his 
Generals and Officers, who had ſpent their 
Blood, and hazarded their- Lives in the 
Reduction of Ireland, taken away from 
them again by the P———t, and fom 
of the greateſt Men of the Age left to 
ſtarve in the Nation they had conquer 
by their Valour. LIAN ap 
This was the Effect of the SCEP. 
TER's being ſeparated from the Crown, 
and of the prevailing Power of a Party, 
who never left preſſing the King, till The 
got the Deputation of the SCEPTE 
mto their own Hands, and thereby the 
Power to do more fooh{h. Things than 
thoſe, whom They had complam'd of be- 
fore: For whenever a New Party got 
the SCEPTER into their Hands, They 
prefently took Care to fatishe the World 
that the raiſmg their private Fortunes was 
the Sum of their Deſigns ; and that as for 
the Publick, it was fated to be a Prey to 
the Minifters, and to give Room to the 
New Ones to do juſt the fame” Thing that 
Others had done before them. 

In this Poſture of Affairs the King dy d, 
leaving the S C EPT E R in the Hands of 
the fame Party, which the Queen, as it 8 
thought, would have put it into, if ſhe 
had found it otherwiſe ; ſo that it is ob- 
| 1 ſervable 
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4 
ſervable there were fewer Alterations at 
Court, than is uſual on a new. Acceſſion 
to the Crown. - | | bb 
If the SCEPTER was put into Com- 
miſſion, as has been obſerv d, during the 
Reign of the former Kings, it was much 
more rational to expect it would be ſo 
now ; and that a Woman being on the 
Throne, both SWORD and SCE. 
TER wauld be put into the Hands of 
be Miniſters of State, and ſo it came to 
5 ; | 
51 he firſt Meaſures the Managers of the 
SCEPTER took on the Queen's Acceſ- 
ſion, were 4 ut all the E wy the 
Miniſtry of the late -King, - who gone 
before ha that it was poſſible for them 
to do; and therefore the firſt Language 
which we met with from them, and 
which all their Publick Addreſſes, or Ap- 
plications to the Queen were fill'd with, 
tended to reproach the preceding Reign; 
and abounding with Gaſconades, and 
High-flyingPlouriſhes of what They would 
do to retrieve the Honour of the Nation, 
intimating that the Nation had fuffer'd in 
that Point, by the Adminiſtration of choſe 
who had gone before them. How well 
they 1nade good what They pretended to 
in theſe Things, we ſhall fee further, in 
this Hiſtory, e Mares 


* - 


- 
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The SCEPTER, as is ſaid, was noi 
in Deputation; the E — of N 
and Sir Charles Hedges were Principal 8e 
 cretaries of State; the Lord 6 

Lord High Treaſurer; the Marquiß o 
N——— Privy Seal; Sir N—— | 
Lord Keeper; Sir Edward Seymour Comp 
troler of the Houſhold, and all were of 
thoſe call'd High-Church at that Time 
and moſt of them ſuch as were left in the 
Adminiſtration by the King. But in thei, 
Management of the SCEPTER, they 
acted with ſuch an unaccountable Warmth 
to their Party-Intereſt, and began ſuch a fu- 
rious Proſecution againſt all thoſe who dif- 
fer'd from them, either in Religious or Po- 
litick Principles, that they ſoon fell out 
with One another, and brought Them- 
ſelves into Contempt with the whole Na: 
tion. ö | | 
The Clergy now began to preach up 
their Ol Bogen of Fo rnd ight a 
Paſſive Obedience; and on Pretence of 
eſtabliſhing the Church of Exgland, caſt 
all the InveCtives out, Which they could 
invent - againſt the Management of the 
SCEPTER. in the preceding Reign; 
calling King William a Presbyterian, and 
an Enemy to the Church; and as the firſt 
Prop to reſtore Religion, They brought on 
the Bill againſt the Occaſional” C . — 
of Diſſenters; which, if they had = 

| | el 
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been too preſuming, in the Opinion of 
their 2 Ability, to carry upon their 
E. Terms, they might ha ve obtain I 
inſiſting upon Trifles with the Peers, 
hey reſolv'd to have All or None, and 
{ loſt the Hill. 
Let their differing with one another 
boner broke them, than their. differing. 
with the 1 for while, the Stateſ- 
men A different Meaſures, it Was, 
olle ble FE ſhould, go far together. 
Theſe were of Opinion, that a fiery Zeal 
ainſt Diflenters was the. only Way 
chabliſh'd the Church, as being the N The 
to build Her up upon the Ruin of Her. 
Enemies. Thoſe were of Opinion, that 
the Chr Religion was not to be pre- 
ye = Perſecution of Proteſ/ ants, and 
rs.had- a Civil. Right to the, 
[berry the enjoy'd.; ; and tho? they might 
be reſtrain d, ought not to be gpprels'd, 
much leſs to be ruin'd for their Conlci- 
ences. 
The Queen, who wiſh'd. that all ved 
en might n together 1 in Peace a 
Union, and Was FA. to extend as well 
her Favour as her. Protect ion to them all, 
preſod the beitet to agree, and to, 
unite, that She might be the General MO; : 
ther of them All: ut, alas! The 8 CE P. 
TER was out of Her Hands; andi it Was 
for Her Majeſty to act by fe. former 
* Rules, 


Jo? 
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in Deputation; the E — of N 
and Sir Charles Hedges were Principal Se 
cretaries of State; the Lord 6 
Lord High Treaſurer; the Marquiſs of 
N——— Privy Seal; Sir . 
Lord Keeper; Sir Edward Seymour Comp 
troler of the Houſhold, and all were of 
thoſe call'd High- Church at that Time, 
and moſt of them ſuch as were leſt in the 
Adminiſtration by the King. But in their 
Management of the SC EPT ER, they 
acted with ſuch an unaccountable Warmth 
to their Party-Intereſt, and began ſuch a fu- 
rious Proſecution againſt all thoſe who dif- 
fer'd from them, either in Religious or Po- 
litick Principles, that they ſoon fell out 
with One another, and brought Them- 
ſelves into Contempt with the whole Na- 
tion. | | | 
The Clergy now began to preach up 
their Old Doctrine of Hereditary Right and 
| Paſſive Obedience; and on Pretence of 
eſtabliſhing the Church of England, caſt 
all the Invectives out, which they could 
invent againſt the Management of the 
SCEPTER. in the preceding Reign ; 
calling King William a Presbyterian, and 
an Enemy to the Church; and as the firſt 
Prop to reſtore Religion, They brought on 
the Bill againſt the Occaſional” C anformit) 
of Diſſenters ; which, if they had _ 
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been too preſuming, in the 991 
their own. Ability, to carry upon t 9 
own Terms, they might have obtain 
but inf! upon. 'Trifles with the Peers, 
they refoly'd to have All or None, and 
fo loſt the Bill. 

Yet their Gering with one inother 
ſooner broke them, than their diftering 
with the Difſenters; for While the Statet-, 
men purſii d different Meaſures, it was, 
impoſfible they ſhould go far together. 
Theſe were of Opinion, that a fiery Zeal 
* Difſenters was the only Way to 
etabliſh'd the Church, as being the Means 
to build Her up upon the Ruin of Her. 
Enemies. Thole were of Opinion, that 
the Chron Religion was not to be pre- 


rs.had- a Civil Right to the 
lier they en enjoy'd.; ; and tho! they 0 
be gelt 3 en not to be gpprels'd 
much le to be ruin'd for their. Conſci- 
ce. ng 

The Qs who wish d. that all der 
Subjects might Jo n together 1 in Peace and 
Union, and Was vr to extend as well 
her Favour as her. Protect ion to them all, 
preſs'd the Polticios to agtee, and to, | 
unite, that She might be the General Mo- 
ther of them All: Bur, alas! The SC EP- 

; TER was, out of Her Hands; and it was 
for Her Majeſty | PA act it 1 former 
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Rules, 
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of the former Party, finding Moderate 


of their Death; Theſe are the late Lord 


©. —_— 
Rules, vis. That as the Majority guided 
in P-——t, fo the Court Wer Pro- 
portion; and the Moderate Party feeming 
to get the Better by twice reje- 
cting the Occaſional Bill, They got the 
Better alſo at Court, and the SCEPTER 
into their Hands for the firſt Time. 
It muſt not be omitted here, that at 
this Turn, ſeveral of the principal People 


Councils prevail, came over to the Mea- 
ſures of the Moderate Men, and have 
been ſince ſo confirm'd in the Goodneſs of 
their Choice, that they continu'd faithful 
to the beſt Principles, and have been e- 
ſteem'd as the greateſt Whigs in the King- 
dom; and ſome of them remain ſo to this 
Day, or at leaſt remain'd ſo to the Time 


G———, his Grace the Duke of M—— 
and ſeveral others. a8 
The SCEPTER was now in the 
Hands of the Whigs, or if you pleaſo in 
the Hands ' of the Moderate Men : The 
Queen, who had never till Now had any 
Experience of that fort of o__ except 4 
little, and that not much to their Advan- 
tage at the Time of the Revolution, and 
who had differ'd with them pretty much, 
upon ſeveral Occaſions, in the Reign of 
Her Predeceſſor, yet began- to be very 
well pleas d with th Manzgatnent cf 2 


( 

SCEPTER : The People expreſsd abun- 
dance of Satisfaction in the Choice Her 
Majeſty had made; and which is not uſu- 
al in Matters of Government, the Nation 
ſeem'd generally to joyn in the Favours Her 
Majeſty beſtow'd on Her Minifters, and 
thought nothing too Good, or too Great 
for them. 3 

As an Addition to the Felicity of this 
Adminiſtration, Heaven joyn'd with Her 
Majeſty ; and concurring 'with the Mea- 
ſures, bleſs d Her Arms with Victory, and 
Her Councils with Succeſs, in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as Hiſtory cannot give Examples of 
the like, in any Reign ſince the Conqueſt. 
A Chain of ſuch Victories attended our 
Arms againſt Fraxce, as the like have not 
been heard gf: And at Home, the Union 
with Scot land was a Tranſaction, which 
as no Age before, notwithſtanding fre- 
quent Attempts, could bring to Perfecti- 
on, ſo the in Which it was wrought 
ſtood amaz d. and it looks like a Dream; the 


Q 


the Attem 8 made the moſt think - 
ing, underitanding Men, both at Home and 


Abroad, look on it as impracticable. 
It muſt be granted, That in the Admi- 
niſtration of theſe Men, both the SWORD 
and the S C EPT E R were manag'd to 
the greateſt Advantage to this Nation that 

| could poſſibly be; apd that Her Majeſty 
dart La ſeem'd 


ere 


C 


inſuperable Difficulties, which appear d in 


ee | N 28 ) | ; R 
ſeem'd to have nothing to do but to ea 
Her Crows, - which was daily adorn 
With New Trophies; it fat Eaſie upon Hei 
Head ; She had the Glories of it without 
the Cares; and if ever Prince may bel 
faid to part the SCEPTER and the 
SWORD from the CROWN to Advan 
tage, it was the Queen. | 
The Glory of the Britifþ Nation en- 
creas'd Abroad, and the Credit of it en- 
creasd at Home; nay, ſome have gone ſo 
far as to ſay, That notwithſtanding the 
vaſt Expence of the War, the general 
Stock of the Nation encreas'd, and weW 
grew rich by our Commerce: Whether 
we may go that length or not, we ſhall i 
not venture to ſay; but this muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd, That the War was not only 
well carry'd on Abroad, but was well 1 
ported at Fome; the vaſt Sums demand- 
ed were chearfully ſupply'd by the Peo- 
ple: And albeit much has been ſaid, ſince 
that, of Miſapplication, and diverting the 
Publick Treaſure, of carrying on Private 
Intereſts, aggrandizing Families, £9c. 80 
little has been found of that kind, and 
Publick Juſtice has been ſo little concern'd 
in calling to Account any, who have been 
ſo charg'd, that Poſterity will be very 
backward to believe the Charge. | 
And yet were all true, that has been 
ſaid, of Men's carrying on their. Private 
| q "0H: Intereſt, 


ST 


| 6 2 
W creſt, aggrandizing their Families, waſt- 
Wi of immenſe Treaſures, of their Ambi- 
on, their Avarice; and the like; yet 
chile this muſt be 8 by 
ey did the ' Nation's Buſineſs; purſud 
ie Publick Intereſt faithfully . vigo- 
Wouly, and rais'd our Glory to the higheſt 
pitch Abroad, that it was ever at in the 
0 Vorld, and likewiſe our Credit at Home; 
2 this muſt drown the Pretences of the o- 
ber, and this Hiſtory muſt record it to 
W their Praiſe, That the SCEPTER in its 
divided Station from the Crows, was ne- 
er better manag'd, than in their Hands, 
ace it was the Faſhion. for Princes to 
onmit the S CEP E R to the Conduct 
- WY ©! Servants. e een 
But all the Advantages which oP 
reap'd to themſelves, by having the S C EP. 
TER above Seven Years. in their Hands, 
and all the Advantages, , which the King- 
dom reap'd by their | Good M ment 
were loſt, or very much leflen'd ; the 
Queen continually diſquieted and made un- 
caſie, and the whole Th ga miſerably 
divided, and embroiPd - by the conſtant 
Factions and Breaches among the Statef- 
men, picquing at one another, m"—_— Ca- 
bals, and dividing into Parties: againſt One 
another ; continually accuſing One ano- 
ther to the Queen, and which was worſe, 
il amuſing One another by Libels and 
printed 


(9): 

Papers to the Nation; the Foun. 
dation of all their Quarrels chieſſy 
upon this One Queſtion, vis. Who ſhould 
per the SCEPTER into their Hands M 
nd in theſe Breaches dur Hiſtory (hall 
clnefly purſue thoſe Parts, which were lea 
known 1 the yr 2 and made leaſt 
Noiſe, purhuog thereby the Deſign men 
tioned in the Title of a Secret Hiſtory. 
The firſt Step in which our Manage 
of the SCEPTER —__ re the 
e che ER — as remote from t 
Pretences.of it, as two Contraries may bY 
ſuppoſed to be; by which Means the cor 
mon People — with the Debatc 
about Church and Diſſenter, employ d theit 
ulations, about the Juſtice or Injuſtic 


8 the Diſſenters, about the Na 
ture of the —— What was, or u. 
_ To eſteem'd Perſecution, 58 ſucl 
ogical Debates, not ma ing cht 
leaſt Gueſs at the true Deſign which w: 
carrying on at Court, which in brief wag 
but a meer to diſpoſſeſs my 
Lord N—— Sir = Ferie 7775 + 
Saber Hands, 8 any ſincergg 
Zeal, an was pref 
- tended: on the one Hand, or for the prey 
e 
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and equally jaggled wit 


| " IW3 
ly alledg d to be the Intention on the other 
Hand: Nor does our Hiſtory 


y injure either 
gide, in faying the Stateſmen on both Sides: 
rowed quite another Way, than they look d, 
þ the Charch and 
Diſſenters, crying up their Zeal to 

ive Parties, when in brief all 
the Caſe was, who ſhould get the SC EP. 
TER. en LORE” 


The Queen, a Lady of excellent Diſpo- 
ſition, and of exemplar Piety, was per- 
haps in this, as in all the ſubſequent Brea- 
ches among the Farties, the greateſt Suffer 
er; Her Majeſty's Name being: inſcrib'd to 
the Meaſures « arty had the 


with t 


their ref 


whatſoever P 
SCEPTER: And ſuch an unexampled 
Treatment of the #, as it could not 
be conceaPd, fo neither can it be deny'd ? 
Either Side in their Turn committed this 
Aſſault upon her Majeſty, and had their 
Share in male- treating Her, for what She 
was as innocent of, as She is now of the Fol- 
lies we commit, when She is in her Grave. 
When the High-Church had the S CE P- 
T E R Her Majeſty bore the Re h of 
all their Follies : The other People blam'd 
the Queen for falling upon the Toleration, 
giving up ſome of her Subjects to be de- 
vour'd by the other, and 2 the Clevgy 
to perſecute their fellow / Chrittians, from 
whom they did not pretend to differ in any 
eſſential Article, or hom they could not 
1 4 r BT charge 
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charge with any fundamental Error. They 
began to call the Queen cruel, the Thing 
of all the wicked Things in the World re- 
moteſt from her Temper; and her Reign 
Tyranny, tho Her Majeſty, as mild and 
merciful as ever Prince was, rather ſuffer'd 
under the Tyranny of Her Stateſmen, 
than ated any Thing tyrannical Her ſelf, 
But Loſers claim to be the Complainers, 
the Diſſenters being threaten'd, cry'd out 
as if they had actually ſuffer d Perſecuti- 
on, and the Queen bore the Scandal of every 
Grievance, ho- ever was the Cauſe of it. 


In the Proceſs of this Debate the Lo. 


Church got the S C EPT E R, and as Mo- 
derate ils prevaiPd, and the Occafio- 
nal Bills were thrown out, the High- 
Church. Men rais'd an hideous . about 
the Safety or Danger of the Churcb. 

The Queen, whoſe Zeal for. the Church 
was not to be queſtion'd, upon any Pre- 


tence whatever, no, not by Her worſt E-. 


nemies, thought She had given ſuch evi- 
dent Teſtimonies of Her ſincere Affection, 
and firm adherence to the Intereſt of the 
Church, as might convince. any Men in 
the World, and was perfectly ſurpriz d to 


Compaſſion to the Tender Conſejences of 
Diſſenters, and in Diſcharge of Her Aſſu- 


rances given at Her Acceſſion to the 


Crown, of Her Gracious Protection, ang 
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Her Cate of the Tolerdiics, She ſhquld:be 
ſuſpected of betraying atid abandoning the 
CHAR of Eng gland. as my Wy 
could not refrain” expre er Reſent- | 
ment at the Conduct of tho Men, w 
had brought this upon Her, and this wre 
them out of the Saddle, and gave the 
Low Party this Adyantage, to wring the 
SCEPTER out of the Hands, which 
| indeed was the utmoſt End of all thei 
| Deſign; for as it was With the Other, 
it was with Then, the Publick Good was 
the pretended, but all the Strife Was, who 


F ſhould get the & CET ER. 


| out, when 1 


= was impoſſible aby of Her Sabj 


| Now tho this ill Treatment of the Queen 
was partly the Reaſon of the removin 
the SCEPTER, . ht ha 
ſeen their Miſtake in their ment) 
yet had they not the Prudence to retrieve 
it, but went on to convince the Queen of 
the Neceſlity _— was of. keeping them 
11525 7 carrying 
l get to an 
unuſual height, and at the 
Matter of Her be n as hefore 
ary done, as an AQ of Neceffity. 
could be more afflictive to Her 
Ms to hear theſe Men reproach 
| Her with waht of Affection to the Church: 
E A Thing, which of all Others, 8 E 
charge Her with; and in which; if She _ 
e e might 


| thoſe Reprqac 


| belong'd to Her Father, or any of Her 


-for the C 
8 ſo it went very near to Her Maje- 


but her Pleaſure, attempted to put it off F 
with a prophane Jeſt, the Queen let fall 


HFad any One ſeen this, that had been 
touch'd with a Senſe of the Queens Tem- 


5 585 
might met? Ul R ch, it muſt have 
been the Reverſe of that, and a Charge of 


Zeal might be brought, nearer apptoach- 
ing to the other Extream. Not, that the 


Lines ended thuʒ 
But now She's Mother of the Church, 


- 


' Perſon, They muſt have been more than 


Queen was poſſeſs'd with that, which the 
call Betti, either of the Kind which 


Predeceſſors; yet She had, on ſo many 
org: Loh Teſtimony of Her Zeal 

ch, and Her Affection to the 
Clergy, that as the Reproach was unex- 


y; and when an inſolent Lampoon was 
ſhew'd Her, which upbraided Her here- 
with, it was obſerved Her Majeſty was 
more than. ordinarily concern d at it; the 


Obe has left Her Daughter in the Lurch. 


It was obſerv'd, that at the readi 

theſe Lines, the Queen's Countenance al- 
terd; and when the Dutcheſs of , fa- 
mous for regarding no Church or Religion, 


ſome Tears, and retir'd into Her Cloſet. 


Per and had the leaſt Affection for Her 


ordlina- 


88 ; * 

odinarlly” ey with'it. But . 
not the only Time, when; Her Majeſty 
diſcover'd Herſelf ſurpriꝭ d, that * 

Her Subjects ſhould fa ſuſpect Her Leal, „or. 
the Sincerity of Her Ai to he 
Church of © England + And therefore the 
Noiſe, - which was then rais'd about the 
Danger of the Church, Was very diſpleaſing 
to Her Majeſty, as may be gather'd from 
thoſe Words of Her Speech to the Par- 
liament, Viz. And ſome babe bad te 
iſolence 50 ſuggeſt,” That be Church of 
England urn Banger inder my Ani. 


; ſtratios; an Expretfion ſignify ing, That 


Her Maj thought ĩt monſtrous, as well 
as undutiful, for any of Her Subjects to' 
ſuggeſt ſuch + Thing, after ſuch Teſtimo- 
— as Her Maj: J had given | of Her 
Zeal for che Church. cud oath; rigs 
And indeed # was no leſs, as many E 
thoſe e came aſterwards td ac- 
knowledge; When that very Zeal of Het 
Majeſty or «the Church Was the on 
Thing, chat rel the Ruin of Df. 
Sacheverel;. om Her Majefty ſhew'd 
a Particular S ! not that the Perſon 
pleaded at all in his Favour, but that the 
Royal Tenderneſs for his Office, as MW. 
niſter of the Church of land Was N 9155 
0 Has eſty could not to ſee him 
puniſpd; no; not as She wo e Be. | 
an Wan V 
E:2 al 
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All this, r Majeſty ſuffer d for Her 
Zeal to a Moderate Adminiſtration ; and 
during the whos Time that the $ CEP. 
1400 was in en e Ku find Her 
wv not yoly ublick 8 28 but 
5 ions, * all Her 
Subjects, and all Her SEAN to w Moder 
7 ek e, and Laion, and urging them 
ares among wig themſelves, F e Pu 

Re Peace a * of Her Sat 
ht not be obſtruct 
| map the Interval of a5 Conduct, as an 
Fx Large Evidence of Her Majeſty's Af. 
tion to that Moderation and. Union, 


h She prefs'd Her People toat Home; 
EI that eminent N of, 1 impro- 


ving it 3 the uniting Her 
155 e * cl England and Scotland 
into one Nation; a Trat ion, Which as 
it hall always be nam d e 
the Name of Queen Aune, 

which the Queen Kd on Qccali- 
ons, not only for the do 7 ** but Tur 
having it Luz d in Her Reign, Was the 

ney 75 of ett meer Dipole to a gene 


e 
i People eral Calm, * to 


ene 1 
2 2 1 in Her lay, the 
rn Union of all Mazkizd; And if 4 


there are Objections to be made againt. 
the precipitant & 4 Peace; 
AVI putting an l with. 


Th FI 
3 4 
'Y 
1 


1 
pl E 
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4 


is 
1 
13 
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en) 
France, when that apparent 'Probabiliry. of 
Succeſs had put Exrope in Hopes of eff- 
ctually reducing e the efitring into 
which is not preſent Subject; yet it 
cannot be deny, but that Diſpoſitiom 
view Her Majeſty always ſhew'd co 
eace, Her Averlion to — Effuſion of 
— and Her Earneſt Deſires to leave 
Her Kingdoms i in Peace, might joyn with 
the fubtul Perſwaſions of thoſe, who then 
had the S CPT ER in their Hands, and 
might aſſiſt to lead Her into their Error; 
but of this more way. be ſaid in its Place. 
However, the Queen's Diſpoſition, as is 
ſaid, led Her Majetty to preſs Her People 
to Peace and Union; yet Her Majeſty had 
not the Felicity. to meet With Succeſs, ben 
table to the Stacerity of Her Degas; oe | 
Union with Scat land 3 h. as 
ſome have ſaid, was carry'd on rather up- 
on Political G and to anſwer the 


prefſiu Inſtances f the Queen Herſelf, 
d. gte know, was the only Per- 
ſon, 1 1 than 
from any, the People, who 


Frys | 
Ei daß 


K 

a Trank ti. 
on fmiſb'd, and the f 1 
both Natians united, came to ſit, the 
Emulation of the Courtiers, 9 Uneafi-* 
ug r the Diſdon- 


oy 
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cents; which during the Treaty of Union 
lay aſleep, began to break out afreſh. 

It is an Incident too well known, and 
of ſo recent Memory, that the reci — 
Particulars might ſeem needleſs: But 
thing may uſefully: be ſpoken thereof, be 
cauſe the Flame 5 out ſo near the 
Crown, and {© lenſibly affected the Queen 
Herſelf. —© 
Various were the Cauſes of theſe Brea. 


ches, -and 'd — various Perſons, 
whoſe Pretences eir ſeveral Gloſſe: 
{pread over them, has render them plauſi- 
ble; but for- ought that could be ſeen by 


thoſe, that-look'd on with unbyaſs d and 


un * Thoughts, the End of them 
1 much the ſame, vi. r 
SCEFTER 1 into their Hands." 


A 
_ and: 


Things « to the Queen, and Attempts w 
ſupplant their Superiours in Her Maj 
Favour, and of a viſible Deſign upon 
 SCEPTER, which Charge was carry'd 
to that hei — — 
. 


7 


5 9 
7 
n 
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0 Ty „ {6 
with Many of whom She had hens 


a riſing Opinion, which increas d by that 
Incident to ſuch a Degree, as did aſter- 


wards declare in his Favour, to the ſup- 
planting them all. 

My Lord H. in ſeveral Speeches, 
and which his Lordſhip took the 


to publiſh, plainly attack d me 

Mania the y, with fome Thi 

which we have not yet heard, that 

"After the al ve of he Miniftry 
the di the 

bove- mention d, Her Ria 

ſelf not one Step nearer the a 

which She deſir d, than betore ; for they 

were ſcarce ſettled in full Poſſeſſion of the 

SCEPTER, and Tig, er Ne og 

ble for any. ocher I 

diſturb them; but a Breach more furious, 

and which had like to have been more 8 


tal, than before it, happen d g 
the eniſters er neg 


This was, when ſome of -the -Whigs 4 


thought fit to fall upon the Adminiſtration 
of the late e eee che 
D. of M-——, wherein.it was ee 
That whatever was the — 
of that Breach, and how 1 audbte ſoever 
thoſe Pretences were made to appear; yet 
chat only true, | e, Was the. 
— eſti 1 ui. 1 00 Hu 


(he Malfry 


4 ks 


1 . = 
4 % Y . 4X - r 
. 


C431 
"ys 1 2 we may . the he das 
ore Boo Written at me, 
the Objeftions winch werte rann ne, 
Time againſt the , -had as tktle 
Honeſty and Principle in them, 4s ove 
Things of that Kind have been acc pa- 
ny d. With; and that ſome af che Per 


15 ee in them, hate ſince Mos. 


edg'd, and made SatisfaBtion foo the Mi 1 


'the Quarret Was for 


Male Adminittration of Her Miniſters, and 
the Safety of Her Perſon and Government, 
"were made , a8 the covering 
Fraud, yet all the End was but to diſpoſ 
{els thoſe Zum Great Miniſters, and get th. 

5 SC 3 E 5 — There 
| ueſtion, but this gave een 
Ken 2. Prejudice at . 
ſons, as that ic] ]] 
off; albeit Her Majeſty. Was pred > 
to receive them into Faygur again aftc 

| wards for a. while. 1 
The SC ETER leder Gen 


| 2 firm Dol Leatt after this; 'bift tlie 


| Sores, having been bur ſupethicially 
| "head, broke an ho With mort Invete- 

krach, that before : : Ancho {avoid efittin 
you ly i it 1 


the SCEPT ER And that however 


to: the 


wid 
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ent to ſay, That the Queen, having been 
diſtaſted, as above, at Perſons, and at 
their Conduct alſo, the SCEPTER tot; 
ter'd for à while in the Hands of thoſe, 
who had held it ſo long, and at length ſhiſt- 
ed into the Hands, which the Queen had 
been prevaibd with, ſo much a, inſt Her 
Inclination, to diſpoſſeſs before; nd they 
who had refus d to ſhare the S CET E R 
with the Man they oppos d, were oblig'd 
to reſign it wholly to him; and this they 
did with' fo much ReluQance, as ſhew'd 
they would leave no Stone inturn'd to re- 
cover their Hold, and once more to get 
the SCE TE R out of his Hand. 

What powerful Oppoſition the S CE P- 
TER met with, and how all Attempts 
to perſwade the People, who had loſt it, 
o acquieſce in Her Majeſty's Pleaſure 
prov'd ineffectual; how vigorouſly, and 
2 long Time ſucceſsfully the Hands who 
had gotten the SCEPTE R, maintain'd 
it againſt the Oppoſition above-mention'd, 
and how at laſt they alſo fell out among 
themſelves, as their Predeceſſors had done 
before them, and upon the fame Account, 
viz, To get the SCEPTER from One 
another, Theſe Things remain to make up 
the latter Part of this Hiſtory. | 

There are, who affirm, and there ſeems 
much Probability in -it, that when the 

New Managers firlt - 9 


—— — 


= CF 
SCEPTER, they had no other View 
than of managing it in the ſame Manner, 
and by the fame Meafures, which thoſe 
had taken, who had gone before them: 
That they had no Intention of making a 
Haſiy and Dangerous Peace: That they 
had no Deſign of introducing a Jacobite 
Party, into any Share of the Adminiſtration, 
and committing the S CEP E R to thoſe 
who were Enemies to the Crown: And 
hence they ſay it was, That in the begin- 
ning of this New Turn of the SC E PTE R, 
the Queen made frequent mention in Her 
Speeches to the Pt of Her Reſolution to 
carry on the War with Vigour ; of Her not 
being ſatisfy'd with any Thing ſhort of | 
the whole 8 of Spain; of conti- 
nuing the War, till Satisfaction was ob- 
tain'd for all Her Allies, and Expreſſions 


of the like Nature, Which we have ſeen, 


in the ſubſequent Management of the 


-SCEPTER, not to beſo much regarded, 


as we think they ought to have been. 
We cannot queſtion, but when Her Ma- 
jeſty ſpoke theſe Things, She had no 0- 


ther Thought, than of proceeding in ſuch 


Meaſures, as were proper to bring theſe 
Things to paſs ; otherwiſe we muſt enter- 
tain Thoughts, very unworthy of Her 
Majeſty, who was 4 moft Pious, Religions, 
Upright Perſon. Nay, we cannot but cn- 
oline to believe with thoſe People, we _ 
£10N 
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tion'd above, that the New Managers 
were at that Time engag'd in no Mea- 
ſures, but which correſponded, with what 
the Queen had declar'd to be Her Reſolu- 
tion, as above. 1 | 

But ſay thoſe, who plead thus in behalf 
of theſe Men, the Oppoſition, which the 
New Managers of the SCEPTER met 
with from the Old Ones, and from the 
itrong Party, which was made againſt 
them 1n the Houſe of C——s, was ſuch 
ery great, that they ſaw evidently, if 
the War was carry'd on, they ſhould be 
brought to a Plunge; and the Queen be- 
ing embarraſsd, either by want of Mo- 
ney, or want of Credit, or want of Suc- 
ceis, would. be driven to the Neceſſity of 
takingtheSCE PTE R out of their Hands 
again; and that rather than be driven to 


| this Exigence, they found themſelves. ob- 


lig d to take in the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, 
whom they had no Deſign to joyn with; 
and by the Aid of theſe Confederates, to 
bring the War to a Concluſion, ridding 
their Hands of that Burthen; and that 
then the SCEPTER would be more 
caſie to manage: This was more Evident 
from the Words of a Great Miniſter of 
that Time, who being ask'd, if he was 
not ſurpriz?'d at the general Concert of the 
Whigs, and their ſtanding. off, with ſuch 
Obſtinacy, from an Accommodation; No, 
F 2 10, 
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vo, fays he, They only: oblige me to make 
Uſe Faaker — which, if it had not 
* their um Fault, I would not have 
ane. | 55 

As this is related from other Mouths, 8 
and as the Opinion of fore, who perhaps 
would extenuate the Error of the late Ma- 
nagers, ſo this Hiſtory contenting it ſelf 

with the relating it Hiſtorically, enters not 
into the Enquiry, whether this be a juſti- 
fable Excute, for the ſaid Managers, or 
tor thoſe, Who oppos'd them either: Let 
the Readers judge in that Cafe for them- 
ſelves; but this brings our Hiſtory to make 

mention of a Lime, when that happen'd, 
which we hope, {hall never be Great Br/- 
taius Circumitance again, vis. That the 
SCEPTER by thefe Means came to be 
committed too much, to the Power and Gui. 
dance of thoſe, who, as before, were Enemics 
to the Crown, viz. That the Friends of the 
Pretender had too near a Concern in the Ma- 
nagement of the Aaminiſtration ; and ſome | 
People were not without their Fears, that in 
time that they might get theSCEPTER 
wholly into ther Hands, and then how 
eaſy it might be to get the Crown allo, they 
did not know. This ſeems to be the truc, 
and indeed only Ground for the Apprehen- 
tions of Danger, as to the Proteftant Suc- 


ceſſion of H2zover :: For how could the 


People of Britain be without Unealinels, Þ 


10450 

en they aw the SC ETER © much 
in the Hands of Jacobites; or to ſpeak ſa- 
vourably, the Men, in whoſe Hands the 
SCEPTER Vas intruſted, carrying on 
the Adminiftration under the Influence of 
Jacobite Councils, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
ſuch as as were known to be notorious Ja- 
cobites,, bath in Principle and Practice; 
ſuch as the 5 —0f 4 —, the E 
of 1, the well known L—of Cm, 
the D--— of B---—, H----- and many 
others, hom it boots not to name. 
The Managers of the SC ETER 
were not ignorant of this, and would glad- 
have ſhifted Hands; but they ſaw no 
ird Party to take by the Hand: The Peo- 
ple they had diſplac'd, refus'd them, and 
made an Intereſt too ſtrong againſt them; 
O that the Chief Miniſter could never think 
i: ſafe, to quit the Hold he had of the Ja- 
cobite Intereſt, having no Party to turn to, 
that could ſupport him againſt the obſtinate 
People, who had declar'd themſelves irre- 
cuncilable, and full of immoveable Reſent- 
ments. Whether they did well or ill, in re- 
i-ting thus all manner of Accommodation 
with the SCEPTER, is not the preſent 
Buſineſs to enquire, the Iſſue has /prov'd 
chem to be more in the right, than many 
iſe men beliey'd then at that Time to be. 
Put it has always been thought, that the 
| | Succeſs 
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Succeſs of = Thing is the meaneſt Ar- 
gument to juitifhe the Wiſdom of it. 

But the Iſſue of theſe Things produc'd 
another Event, which the Enemies of the 
Managers of the SCEPTER did not 
foreſee ; and which perhaps, if it had not 
happen'd, the Victory of the Whigs, over 
the SCEPTER, had not been ſo com- 
pleat, as it now appears to be: For the 
Managers aforeſaid being brought to a 
full Stop, at the Point above-mention'd, 
fell to the moſt fooliſh, and to them fatal, Di- 
viſion, which could be poſſible among 
themſelves; by which they not only diſ- 
concerted their own Meaſures, threw up 
all the Advantages, which their Victory 
| over the Oppoſers of the SCEPTER had 

wen them, but laid themſelyes open to an 
inevitable Overthrow, as ſhall appear in the 
Sequel of this Story. 
he chief Manager of the SCEPTER, 
as has been ſaid, had been oblig'd to take 
by the Hand a Set of Men, who, it was 
evident, had Deſigns in their Heads, Fa- 
tal to the Succeſſion in the Houſe of HA. 
NOVER. ws 
Charity bids us ſuppoſe, what we find 
the Advocates of that Miniſter's Conduct 
advanc'd in his Defence, vis. That he 
believ'd himſelf capable to preſerve the 
SCEPTER from the Influence of thoſe 
Men, as Jacobites, and that he ſhould on- 


ly 
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ly ſerve himſelf of them; reſolving, upon 
any * to caſt them off, and ſtick 
to the Proteſtant Succeſſion; and we are 
the more enclin'd to think favourably of 
him in that Particular, becauſe of his 
drawing out, or being caſt off from the 
Management of the SCEPTER aſter- 
wards, by a Party leſs ſcrupulous in run- 
ning Lengths, and leſs reſerv'd, as to 
what Advances they made to the Jacobite 
Intereſt, than he had been. But be this 
as it will, the Difficulties he found himſelf 
plungꝰ d in upon that Occaſion, were not a 


W. 

He had try*'d all the Arts, his well 
known Capacity furniſh'd him with, to 
make his Peace with thoſe, whom he had 
diſpoſſeſs d; but whether it was, that they 
thought themſelves fo ill us d, as that they 
could not maſter their own Reſentments, 
or that they had any Aſſurance of a Con- 
queſt over his Meaſures, or that, as they 
allow'd, they ſaw Reaſon not to depend 
upon the Aſſurances, which from Time 
to Time he gave them of his Sincerity, or 
whether every one of theſe had a Share in 
the Reſolutions of that Party, not to joyn 
with him in any Thing, is not certain; but 
this is certain, viz. That being refus'd 
here, he was daily beſieg d with the Im- 
portunities of another Party, in the Ad- 
miniſtration, To ſet up other Management 


of 
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of the SC EPTE R, as the only Way to 
preſerve it in their Hands, and to prevent 
the Whigs, who _— grew ſtronger and 
ſtronger, from breaking in upon them, 
by the Looſeneſs of their Condukt. 
Tbey told him, That ſince all Ways 
had been try'd to accommodate Matters 
with the Whigs, und that every Ite had 
prov'd ĩheffectual, they muſt — ſolve ca 
act in 4 more Vigorous Manner, and.ge- 
clare themſelves freely and openly to thoſe, 
who were ahle to ſtand by them: That 
che Church Party were: always. able to 
Support, both the SCEPTE R, and the 
Crown alſo; and that it Was for Want of 
gi ing ſufficient; Aſſurances to thie Church, 
ing rob P'T.E * _ in 

Manner, as it was: They propos'd to 
him to make} what they calbd, à tho- 
rough Reformation; and to purge the Ar- 
my, Navy and Cart of every Mhig, that 
was: left in it. This, they ſaid, would 
convince the Chu A , To they caWd fe 
High-tiying Party, Which they refolv'd to 
bring in, That lie Was ih Earneſt, and fin- 
Fexrely in their Intereſt 3 8 
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